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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART, 



THE ARTIST'S RETURN. 
It was on a fine day in the month of October, 1498, that the 
attention of the curious and. idle in the town of Nuremburg 
was attracted by a large placard on one of the pillars before 
the town-hall. This placard bore the following inscription : — 

" Joseph Durer, goldsmith, in this town, begs to inform his 
fellow-citizens, 'that this evening he will hold a general sale in his 
warehouse, Place de l'Horloge, of his various articles of art and 
jewellery. It would be impossible to give in this place a detailed 
catalogue of these articles. The sale will commence at four 
o'clock." 

" "What ! " exclaimed one of the readers of this notice, who, 
by his rich attire, seemed to be some wealthy foreign nobleman ; 
" what ! the rich goldsmith, Durer, going to sell by auction 
the wouderful productions of his art ! By what extraordinary 
freak of fortune is he reduced to this last extremity ?" 

" You are not aware, probably, my lord," said one of the 
bystanders, " that Joseph Durer has been for some time past 
making the greatest sacrifices, and using the most strenuous 
exertions, to support the house of his son-in-law, formerly one 
of the first merchants in Lubeck. This son-in-law has fled, 
leaving behind him considerable debts, and it is to repair this 
disgrace, to preserve to his grandchildren an untarnished 
name, that this good man is about to sell his precious works, 
and to part from those masterpieces of his art which, by his 
long possession of them, have become, as it were, part of his 
very existence. This noble behaviour is well worthy a loyal 
citizen of Nuremberg, and has deservedly called forth the 
highest praise from every class and quarter. Ah ! why does 
a sad remembrance come to cast a gloom over this general 
applause, and to trouble the universal sympathy !" 

" May I presume," asked the stranger, " to inquire the 
meaning of those last words ?" 

" Certainly, my lord," returned the other ; " I will explain 
them with the greatest pleasure. Joseph Durer had three 
sons and one daughter. This daughter he gave in marriage, 
with a large dowry, to the merchant about whom I have just 
been speaking. His two eldest sons were, at the cost of many 
sacrifices on.the part of Joseph Durer, placed, the one at the 
court of the Elector of Bavaria, the other at that of the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, where, having risen rapidly to fortune and 
distinction, they have quickly forgotten their old father, dis- 
carded the humble name they received from him, and assumed 
the pompons titles of Count and Baron." 

" And the youngest son — what became of him ?" 

" Poor Albert!" replied the other;- " alas ! Albert wished 
to be a painter, but bis father would not hear of it. ' You 
shall be a goldsmith, like me,' said fie to his child, who 
begged of him canvas and brushes, ' or else you shall quit my 
house, for I am determined you shall follow no trade but 
mine.' " 

" And what happened after this r" asked the stranger. 

" It happened, one fine day (it is now many years ago), that 
Albert left his father's house. Since that day he has never 
been heard of. You know-now all that I know concerning 
him." 

At this moment four o'clock struck. The warerooms of the 
goldsmith were thrown open. Crowds of idlers and amateurs 
hastened thither, and the public criers soon announced that 
the sale, had commenced. 

The inferior articles of the goldsmith's trade were the first 
disposed of; plates, dishes, flagons, and ornaments in gold 
and silver. Then followed -the more valuable productions ; 
splendid tabernacles, worked with exquisite taste ; basins of 
silver, adorned in relief with subjects taken from the Old 
and New Testament ; grotesque figures, copied from the 
antique with admirable skill ; and various other masterpieces, 
too numerous to mention here. So long as only the minor 
objects of his art were offered to the public, Joseph Durer 
remained seated in the back part of his shop, his whole bear- 
ing presenting an appearance of the most complete resignation ; 
but as soon as the auctioneer began \o proclaim the beauty 
and merit of those works which had rendered his reputation 
so great, so universal, he could no longer preserve his com- 



posure. Rising quickly, as if ■ under the impulse of some 
sudden emotion, the .old man hegan to wander among the 
different goods which were about to be sold, seeming to wish 
to take a last farewell of the workmanship he so much prized. . 

The auctioneer cried, ' 

" Six statuettes in gold and silver, after the antique." 

" One thousand gold ducats," cried a voice in the crowd. 

" One thousand and fifty gold ducats," cried another voice. 

" Eleven hundred gold ducats," cried the first voice. • 

No one outbid this last offer, and the statuettes were accord- 
ingly declared sold. 

The old goldsmith scarcely breathed, His pale cheeks 
were almost as white as his snowy locks, and a convulsive 
trembling seized on all his limbs. He persisted, notwith- 
standing, in remaining near the clerk, who wrote down the 
goods according as they were purchased. When all had been 
sold, Durer cast around him a look of indescribable dread. 
The most trying moment was approaching— the moment when 
the buyers were about to carry away from him those.riches 
which he had so long regarded as his household gods, and 
which had become almost a part of his very life. 

" Let the purchasers of the twenty-three last sold articles 
present themselves," said the auctioneer. 

" There is but one purchaser of the whole," cried the same 
citizen, who had held with the stranger .the conversation 
which we have narrated. 

" Let him come forward, then, to pay and give his name." 

On this there approached a man of handsome and agreeable 
appearance, who appeared to be about twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years of age. He was splendidly clothed in the French 
fashion, and a Spanish cloak, embroidered in gold, was thrown 
gracefully over his shoulders. Round his neck he wore a 
handsome gold chain, from which was suspended a medallion 
of the Emperor Maximilian. His hat was slouched over his 
face, and his glossy and perfumed locks fell in thick clusters 
over a rich collar of Mechlin lace. 

" Here is the full price of my purchases," said this young 
man in a tremulous voice ; " pray see if it is right." 

The public officer having counted the money, and found it 
all correct, said to the young stranger, 

" Your name, my lord, that I may write it down." 

" Write," said the young man, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, "write— Albert Durer." 

At these words, the old man sprung from his seat as lightly 
as a youth of fifteen, and in less than a moment the father 
was clasped to the bosom of his long-lost son. 

" Albert," he cried, " my poor Albert, is it you that I see 
again — you that I press to my heart? Is it possible-that you 
have not forgotten your old father ? Is it possible you can 
forgive my harshness ?" 

" Forgive, oh, my dear father ! " cried the young man with 
emotion, flinging himself on his knees ; "it is for me to ask 
pardon of you for my disobedience." 

"And can I," said the old man, raising his son, "can I 
refuse forgiveness for a fault which has been the means of 
procuring new life for me ? Albert, from my heart I forgive' 
you." 

" Pather, young persons often deceive themselves in the 
choice of the career they are called on to pursue, and their 
vocation most frequently requires to be tried, in order to be 
worthy of respect. Your rigour was founded on that wise 
maxim which says — 'Better be a good workman than an 
indifferent artist.' You were right, my dear father, and I, on 
my part, was not perhaps very wrong in acting as I did." 

" Yes, Albert, you have acted wisely," cried a voice from 
the midst of the assembly. This voice was that of the cele- 
brated Hupse Martin, who had instructed the youth in the 
rudiments of painting, and who had strongly urged him to 
follow this art. "Thank Heaven for the disobedience of your 
son," said Hupse Martin, turning towards Joseph Durer, 
"for at this moment he is master of every art, and surpasses 
already the most illustrious artists in Germany. He is not 
only a' painter of the first rank, he is likewise a most skilful 
engraver, an architect, and an engineer." 



